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ERRORISM HAS PROVED TO BE A DIFFICULT TEST for coercive 

diplomacy. U.S. counterterrorism policy cannot routinely meet 

the basic requirements of the strategy. When coercive diplo- 
macy is applied, the conditions that would make it successful are 
rarely met. While the United States has sometimes been effective in 
changing the policies of states that instigate or assist terrorism, it has 
not found an appropriate mix of threat and reward that could con- 
strain the behavior of nonstate adversaries. 

This chapter focuses on the U.S. response to terrorism from 1993 
to the “war on terrorism” launched in 2001. It first outlines the gen- 
eral contours of the threat as it developed after the Cold War. This 
overview is followed by analysis of the general concept of coercive 
diplomacy in relation to terrorist strategies. The propositions thus 
generated are then tested against the instances of post-Cold War 
counterterrorism policy that most closely fit the definition of the con- 
cept of coercive diplomacy. These cases, when military force was used 
or threatened, provide the best basis for evaluating the success or fail- 
ure of the strategy. ‘They include the retaliatory strike against Iraq in 
1993, threats against Iran following the bombing of U.S. military facil- 
ities in Saudi Arabia in 1996, cruise missile attacks against Sudan and 
Afghanistan in 1998, and efforts to compel the Taliban to yield Osama 
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Bin Laden after September 11, 2001. The chapter concludes by 
assessing the strengths and weaknesses of coercive diplomacy as a 
response to terrorism. 


THE CONTEXT 
When the Clinton administration took office in 1993, the threat of ter- 


rorism appeared to be receding. The incidence of international 
terrorism was diminishing. [rag had been defeated in the Gulf War. The 
last remaining hostages in Lebanon had been released. The ideo- 
logical hostility of the Cold War had evaporated. The Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict was on the brink of transformation. A multilateral 
consensus against terrorism seemed feasible, with the United Nations 
assuming a more active role. Under UN auspices, for example, sanctions 
were implemented against Libya in order to bring to trial the Libyan 
agents accused of the bombing of Pan Am 103 in 1988. 

The Clinton administration inherited a policy that had been applied 
reasonably consistently since 1972. It had four key principles: (1) no 
concessions to terrorist demands, (2) the imposition of diplomatic and 
economic sanctions against states that sponsored terrorism, (3) enforce- 
ment of the rule of law by bringing terrorists to trial, and (4) multilat- 
eral cooperation. It was accepted that the United States would take the 
lead in all these areas, yet frustration over lack of international cooper- 
ation often led to unilateral U.S. action. The Department of State offi- 
cially designated six countries as sponsors of terrorism, which invoked 
automatic unilateral sanctions: Cuba, Iran, Iraq, Libya, North Korea, 
and Syria. 

In addition, the 1986 attack on Libya had established a precedent 
for the use of retaliatory air power, although its effectiveness was 
questioned.! Earlier that year a task force led by Vice President 
George Bush had concluded that the “judicious employment of mili- 
tary force” might be necessary to a deterrent strategy. The report 
noted that a military show of force would be less risky than the use of 
force and might successfully intimidate terrorists and their sponsors. 
However, the task force also warned that a show of force could be 


considered gunboat diplomacy, that it might be perceived as a chal- 
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lenge rather than a credible threat. and, most important, that failure 
rou id require escalation to an active military response” 

The Clinton administration initially assumed a moderate stance 
toward terrorism. In contrast to the strong rhetoric of the Reagan 
vcurs. the president’s public speeches treated terrorism not as a major 
national security issue but as one of a series of modern transnational, 
or “border-crossing,” threats. along with drug trafficking, global 
organized crime, epidemics of disease, and environmental disasters. 

immediately, however, three developments made terrorism a pri- 
ority: highly destructive attacks on U.S. territory from both domestic 
and foreign sources, the terrorist use of chemical weapons, and the 
emergence of new terrorist actors hostile to U.S. interests. The close 
sequencing of terrorist attacks in different locations, the diversity of 

_terrorist sources, and the geographical scope of terrorism heightened 
the salience of the threat. 

The first shock came in February 1993, with the first bombing of the 
World Trade Center. Subsequent judicial investigations revealed that the 
perpetrators were transnational actors, independent of state spon- 
sorship, not a familiar organization from the past. As information was 
gathered over the next two years, the United States identified an amor- 
phous group composed of Egyptian religious dissidents, veterans of the 
war against the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, and freelancers. Arrests in 
1995 revealed that the conspirators, led by Ramzi Youcef, had plans to 
bomb the Lincoln and Holland Tunnels and other buildings in New 
York as well as U.S. airliners over the Pacific. They seemed to represent 
a “new” global terrorism, with nonnegotiable demands, decentralized 
structures, and worldwide connections. 

At the same time, the “old” state-sponsored terrorism continued to 
challenge U.S. interests. In April 1993 Kuwaiti authorities uncovered 
a plot to assassinate former president Bush during a visit to Kuwait. 
In June the United States retaliated against Baghdad for its connplicity 
in the thwarted attack. 

Less than two years later, in March 1995, the Aum Shinrikyo 
religious cult disseminated sarin gas in the Tokyo subways. killing 
eleven people and injuring as many as five thousand. U.S. policy- 
makers feared that this first terrorist use of chemical weapons would 
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establish a dangerous precedent for a “catastrophic” terrorism that 
the United States was ill equipped to combat. 

Within the month a truck-bomb exploded in front of the federal 
building in Oklahoma City, leaving 168 people dead. The bombing 
exposed the country’s domestic vulnerability to mass-casualty terror- 
ism and reinforced the apprehensions inspired by the World Trade 
- Center bombing two years earlier. Combined with the Tokyo subway 
attack, these incidents raised the specter of an even more deadly ter- 
rorist attack against the U.S. homeland in the future. 

Although concern, especially in Congress, mounted over inadequate 
“domestic preparedness,” U.S. interests abroad continued to be at risk, 
particularly military forces stationed in Saudi Arabia. ‘Two bombings in 
1995 and 1996 were the most serious attacks on U.S. targets outside the 
country since the 1983 bombing of the U.S. Marine barracks in 
Lebanon and the 1988 midair bombing of Pan Am 103. In November 
1995 an attack on a Saudi National Guard office in Riyadh used by U.S. 
military trainers killed five U.S. citizens. In June 1996 a truck-bomb at 
the Khobar Towers military housing complex in Dhahran killed nine- 
teen U.S. airmen and wounded more than two hundred U.S. citizens. 
The Saudi government charged that Iran was responsible, and the Unit- 
ed States considered but rejected military retaliation. 

In July 1996 attention was again drawn to internal dangers. A small 
bomb at the Olympic Games in Atlanta led the secretary of defense to 
cut short a trip to Australia out of fear that it was part of a large-scale 
conspiracy, possibly connected to the Khobar Towers attack.* Fortu- 
nately, the imitial reports turned out to be exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, domestic worries about terrorism increased, focused 
especially on the prospective use of weapons of mass destruction, or 
WMD. In May 1998 the president signed two presidential decision 
directives designed to upgrade the country’s counterterrorism capa- 
bility. These measures dealt primarily with the organization of the 
government to combat terrorism and with domestic defenses against 
threats to the nation’s infrastructure, such as attacks on telecommu- 
nications or banking systems. The president appointed a national 
coordinator for security, infrastructure protection, and counterter- 


rorism on the staff of the National Security Council (NSC). 
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In August 1998 the nation was shocked again when bombs exploded 
simultaneously at U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania, resulting in 
301 deaths and more than 5,000 wounded. The bombings were 
charged to Osama Bin Laden, whom U.S. authorities had recognized as 
4 threat since at least 1996. The United States struck back with cruise 
missile attacks against Bin Laden’s training camps in Afghanistan and 
against a pharmaceuticals plant in Sudan, which was purportedly de- 
veloping chemical weapons for Bin Laden. Sudan’s general support for 
Islamic extremist terrorism had long been an irritant to the United 
States, and the country had been added to the State Department's list 
of state sponsors of terrorism in 1993. 

In early December 1999 the United States received intelligence 
information that Bin Laden planned a series of attacks on U.S. citizens 
around the world to coincide with the New Year. Jordanian authorities 
had disrupted a plot to attack tourist sites in Jordan and Israel. A few 
days later, U.S. customs agents arrested an Algerian crossing the Cana- 
dian border into Seattle. Bomb-making materials were found in his 
car, and he had been trained in camps operated by Bin Laden in 
Afghanistan. His target was Los Angeles International Airport. 

In October 2000 the U.S. military suffered another serious blow 
when the destroyer USS Cole was bombed in Yemen during a refuel- 
ing stop. U.S. and Yemeni authorities suspected that Bin Laden was 
responsible for the attack, which killed seventeen U.S. sailors and 
crippled the ship, although definitive proof was lacking. 

Terrorism was not an issue in the 2000 presidential campaign. On 
assuming office, the Bush administration did not consider it a top pri- 
ority of the administration. The president’s attention focused on do- 
mestic policy. 

Over the spring and summer of 2001, U.S. intelligence agencies 
noticed an increased volume of communications among affiliates of 
the Bin Laden network and warned the government that a major 
attack was imminent. They could not predict, however, where or when 
or how an attack might occur. On the morning of September 11, the 
United States was the victim of a terrorist attack of unprecedented 
destructiveness. The inventiveness of the plot and the complexity of 
the planning also pointed to a new level of terrorism. The loss of the 
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World Trade Center and a wing of the Pentagon, as well as recogni- 
tion that the White House or the Capitol might also have been 
destroyed, thrust terrorism to the top of the national security agenda. 
Eliminating the threat from al Qaeda suddenly became the nation’s 


top priority. 


TERRORISM AND COERCIVE DIPLOMACY 


For terrorism, as for other cases, coercive diplomacy is designed to per- 
suade an opponent to stop an action already undertaken or actively 
threatened. [t is not uncommon for coercive diplomacy to confront an 
adversary who is also engaged in a form of compellence, as in the case 
of international terrorist adversaries seeking the government's with- 
drawal from a political commitment.> Each party, the government and 
the terrorist, wants to erode the other’s motivation to continue and tries 
to understand what the other values most. Each wants to create the 
expectation of costs of sufficient magnitude that the other will back 
down. Each attempts to calibrate the amount of force necessary to over- 
come the other’s disinclination to comply with its demands. Subjective 
perceptions or estimates of the credibility and strength of threats are 
critical to each party’s decision making. Positive inducements are dif- 
ficult for both sides since the conflict typically has a zero-sum quality. 
Certain asymmetries are also inherent in this relationship of reciprocal 
compellence. Each side threatens to punish the other for noncom- 
pliance, but the coercing state’s power to escalate beyond the exemplary 
use of force far exceeds the terrorist’s capabilities. On the other hand, 
the terrorist is likely to be more risk acceptant. 

Terrorism, however, imposes unusual constraints on coercive 
diplomacy that are absent in the other cases examined in this vol- 
ume.®° Consider first the identities of the targets of coercive diplomacy. 
They are nonstate groups or states that are already isolated. Thus, gov- 
ernments are typically dealing with opponents lacking reliable inter- 
nal control or valuable assets. Furthermore, the defending state is 
often trying to change the behavior of a loose alliance of states, non- 
states, and autonomous individuals with ambiguous and complex 
interrelationships. Any strategy of coercive diplomacy must thus be 
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directed toward multiple targets simultaneously, and each target’s sus- 
ceptibility to pressure and willingness to transgress vary. What is wanted 
of them will also vary. Thus, the defender has a complicated task 
involving critical trade-offs among different interests. 

In addition, assessing the nature and intensity of the adversary’s 
motivation is problematic. It is difficult for decision makers to put them- 
selves in the frame of reference of the adversary. Because the essence 
of terrorism is concealment and deception, information about terrorist 
intentions is inherently difficult to obtain. When information is lacking, 
decision makers are tempted to rely on prior assumptions about moti- 
vation rather than on analysis of specific circumstances. Furthermore, a 
tendency to assume intention from behavior as well as poor under- 
standing can lead states to focus on opportunities and vulnerabilities 
rather than on motivation. The propensity of policymakers to develop 
stereotypes and preconceptions that stress the fanaticism and irra- 
tionality of the adversary is reinforced when acts of terrorism are 
notably destructive and provocative. For example, policymakers may be 
tempted to ascribe terrorism to blind rage rather than instrumental rea- 
soning, to personalize the adversary, and to see the enemy as mono- 
lithic. Terrorists’ aspirations may be seen as unlimited and their 
demands nonnegotiable from the outset. Lack of knowledge makes it 
hard to assess the accuracy of these assumptions. 

However, asymmetrical motivation is probably always in favor of 
the nonstate terrorist, and in favor of some state actors as well. Nei- 
ther survival nor material power is at stake for the United States, 
however painful terrorist attacks are. In contrast, for the terrorist, 
everything may be at stake. Terrorism is the only reason for the exis- 
tence of some nonstate actors.’ Moreover, precisely because of their 
superior motivation, and because terrorism is so unacceptable a 
method, the defending state is likely to want to destroy the terrorist 
organization, not just change its behavior. Reassurances that one’s 
aims are limited may not be credible even at the early stages of a 
coercive strategy. Under these circumstances the nonstate will have 
little incentive to abandon terrorism. States sponsoring terrorism 
have more to lose by resisting demands for compliance, but their iso- 
lation may also limit their interests beyond terrorism. If the coercer 
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explicitly or implicitly seeks the displacement of the offending 
government, then compliance is unlikely unless some faction of the 
regime defects. 

While identifying the terrorist opponent and understanding his moti- 
vations are difficult, gaining sufficiently precise and timely warning of 
his intention to attack in order to communicate a counterthreat and a 
sense of urgency is almost impossible. Terrorism depends on surprise. 
Furthermore, if a government learns of and exposes a terrorist plot, it 
may simply deflect the terrorists onto alternative targets or alter the tim- 
ing of their attack. Identifying concrete assets to threaten or damage is 
also difficult. First, terrorism requires few material resources. Second, 
the assets a nonstate actor possesses, such as physical bases or financial 
resources, are necessarily within the domain of a state, so that consid- 
erations of sovereignty and other foreign policy interests are involved. A 
government cannot track, locate, or punish nonstates without the coop- 
eration of states. Terrorism may be considered private rather than pub- 
lic violence, but there is no private space within which terrorists can 
operate. 

Another difficulty is that coercing states cannot judge the effect of 
a threat or an initial use of demonstrative force since typically there 
can only be evidence of noncompliance.’ Even if an adversary should 
renounce terrorism and disarm, it requires significant trust to accept 
such promises since terrorism is an economical and thus easily 
resumed strategy. Verification is tricky. The coercer must usually infer 
compliance from the absence of overt noncompliance, which is 
inconclusive and even dangerous. This constraint also makes it dif- 
ficult to use an ultimatum to create a sense of urgency. 

Another problem with the use of threats or demonstrative force is 
that terrorist adversaries may not perceive the use of force as punish- 
ment. In fact, the purpose of terrorism may be to provoke overreaction. 
A limited punitive response may reward them by providing recognition 
and even legitimacy among their constituents. The resort to military 
force may erode the coercer’s status as the victim, causing a loss of 
moral high ground. It can alienate allies who prefer persuasion to coer- 
cion. And it can lead to an endless cycle of revenge and retaliation. 

A strategy of coercive diplomacy is further complicated because the 
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coercing state seeks not only to curb present terrorism but also to dis- 
suade future terrorists. The goal is to compel existing terrorist actors 
to stop and to deter successors from starting. Using more destructive 
force than coercive diplomacy strictly requires may be essential to the 
long-term purpose of deterrence, but extreme punitiveness may exac- 
erbate the existing conflict. Escalation can jeopardize the postcrisis 
relationship that the coercing government seeks, which may be based 
on interaction with a different set of actors than those currently pos- 
ing a threat. 

The government's secrecy requirements also weaken coercive diplo- 
macy. Any meaningful threat to the terrorist in advance of an antici- 
pated attack publicizes what the government knows and permits the 
terrorist to design around the government's threats. Concealing plans to 
threaten or use force may be an operational necessity. However, main- 
taining strict secrecy is an impediment to building the necessary 
domestic or international political consensus to ensure policy legitima- 
cy. Lack of consultation before the response almost guarantees public 
criticism afterward. In the aftermath, security considerations also 
restrict the government's ability to justify its actions, since persuasive 
explanations would reveal sensitive intelligence information. Further- 
more, covert preemption of an attack cannot usually be revealed to the 
public. Thus, failures are visible, while successes mostly are not. 

Liberal democracies are restricted to a proportional and discrimi- 
nating use of force. They are reluctant to incur casualties among their 
own forces or among noncombatants on the opponent's side. They 
are sensitive to reputation and to international norms governing the 
use of force. For these reasons, threatening escalation should an ini- 
tial exemplary use of force fail can be difficult. On the other hand, 
public demand for action after a terrorist outrage may lead the gov- 
ernment to respond rashly. It is the public, after all, that is targeted in 
the most spectacular acts of terrorism. The government's response to 
terrorism may come to depend more on public expectations—or deci- 
sion makers’ perceptions of those expectations—than on calculations 
of the adversary’s reaction. Moreover, the defending state that offers 
positive inducements for stopping terrorism is vulnerable to charges 
of being “soft on terrorism.” 
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Because terrorism is a form of surprise attack outside the context 
of war, it usually takes time to identify and locate the perpetrators. By 
the time the government acquires convincing evidence of responsi- 
bility, the public’s outrage may have dissipated and justifying a puni- 
tive response will be difficult. However, responding quickly without 
conclusive information will likely appear clumsy and vindictive. 

In sum, the specific properties of terrorism complicate the case for 
coercive diplomacy. The strategic interaction between government 
and terrorist is a form of reciprocal compellence. The targets of coer- 
cive diplomacy are multiple, shifting, and diffuse. Their material 
assets are few and meager by conventional measures of state power. 
Not only are nonstate actors hard to identify and understand, but they 
deliberately conceal their intentions. Their tactics depend on surprise 
and deception. Governments lack tactical warning of attacks. The ter- 
rorist can also be expected to be more highly motivated and more risk 
acceptant than the coercing government. Moreover, the government 
must look to the future and practice deterrence, preemption, pre- 
vention, and coercive diplomacy simultaneously. The government 
must also be concerned with policy legitimacy, since both domestic 
support and international cooperation are essential to an effective 
counterterrorist strategy. 


THE U.S. RESPONSE TO TERRORISM BEFORE SEPTEMBER 11 


The instances that are analyzed in depth are the best illustrations of 
the applicability and effectiveness of coercive diplomacy in U.S. coun- 
terterrorist policy after the end of the Cold War and before the attacks 
of September 11, 2001. The analysis focuses on situations involving 
the use or threat of military force, which is an essential component of 
a strategy of coercive diplomacy. Selecting these cases as focal points 
for a detailed examination of U.S. decision making provides empirical 
evidence for the theoretical propositions sketched earlier, permits 
comparisons to be made among cases, and establishes a foundation 
for drawing conclusions about the effectiveness of coercive diplomacy 
against terrorism. ‘his approach also distinguishes U.S. policy before 
the September attacks from policy after the attacks. 
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Retaliation against Lraq, 1993 


The case of retaliation against Iraq is the most straightforward case of 
the application of coercive diplomacy.’ The provocation was a plot to 
kill former president Bush in a car-bomb attack during his visit to 
Kuwait in April. FBI and CIA investigations produced convincing evi- 
dence that the Iraqi Intelligence Service was behind the attempt. The 
information included confessions by two of the sixteen suspects 
arrested by Kuwaiti authorities, physical evidence from the bomb, and 
threats by Saddam Hussein to seek revenge against Bush for his lead- 
ership of the anti-Iraq coalition during the 1991 Gulf War. President 
Clinton referred to incontrovertible evidence of [raq’s guilt as well as 
to Saddam Hussein’s past behavior: “We should not be surprised by 
such deeds, coming, as they do, from a regime like Saddam Hussein’s, 
which has ruled by atrocity, slaughtered its own people, invaded two 
neighbors, attacked others and engaged in chemical and environ- 
mental warfare. Saddam has repeatedly violated the will and con- 
science of the international community, but this attempt at revenge by 
a tyrant against the leader of the world coalition that defeated him in 
war is particularly loathsome and cowardly.”! 

The decision to use force against Iraq was carefully considered, and 
the process was strictly secret. It was reached after two months of 
intensive investigation, the conclusion of final reports from the CIA 
and the FBI, and long meetings between Clinton and top aides in the 
final week.!! Apparently, no more than five presidential aides knew of 
the discussions. The Pentagon had been drawing up a list of possible 
military responses for several weeks before the decision, including 
targeting Saddam Hussein’s personal command post and military 
headquarters. The option that was chosen was, as the president ex- 
plained, “firm and commensurate.” The target was directly related to 
the offending behavior, and the method comported no risks for U.S. 
forces. Two U.S. Navy ships in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea fired 
twenty-three Tomahawk cruise missiles directly at the headquarters of 
the Iraqi Intelligence Service in central Baghdad. The purpose, 
according to the president and to top military officials, was to send a 
message to the people responsible for planning the operation, not to 
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target Saddam Hussein himself. They acknowledged that it was a 
show of force rather than an attempt to destroy the regime. As Gen- 
eral Colin Powell put it, the intention was to “smack him whenever 
it’s necessary.” The president explained the attack’s purpose as deter- 
ring further violence or “outlawed behavior.” The United States chose 
to attack in the early hours of the morning in Baghdad, to avoid civil- 
ian casualties, and the attack was delayed a day in order to avoid the 
Muslim sabbath. 

The United States also explicitly retained the option to escalate if 
necessary. Military officials stated publicly on several occasions that they 
did not rule out future military action. Clinton explained in his public 
address: “If Saddam and his regime contemplate further illegal 
provocative actions, they can be certain of our response.” 

Although the attack was unilateral, the United States had appar- 
ently consulted Britain far in advance and informed some of its allies 
just before the attack. The United States also called for an emergency 
Security Council meeting and justified the attack in terms of Article 
o1 of the UN Charter. The operation was kept carefully separate from 
the UN-authorized military actions against Iraq in the no-fly zone. 

The administration quickly declared the attack a success, although 
only sixteen of the twenty-three cruise missiles hit their intended tar- 
gets. Three hit a residential housing area outside the intelligence 
headquarters complex, killing eight civilians, according to official 
Iraqi accounts that the United States did not dispute. U.S. officials 
claimed that major damage was done to the Iraqi facility, although 

they declined to be specific about the potential political impact of the 
raid on Iraq’s future behavior. At home, Congress was generally favor- 
able to the decision, and the president received high approval ratings 
in public opinion polls.!2 However, conservative columnist William 
Safire criticized Clinton for choosing the weakest military option, a 
“pitiful wristslap,” in response to a provocation that was actually an 
act of war.!3 Among U.S. allies, the British government supported 
a limited, proportional response, although opposition parties de- 
nounced the raid as a calculated reprisal.!* Critics also warned that 
the strike would only strengthen Islamic extremists. In the Middle 
East only the Kuwaiti government enthusiastically supported the U.S. 
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attack. Other Arab states criticized the action on the grounds that an 
anti-U.S. backlash would strengthen Saddam Hussein,15 They noted 
that the United States had not acted decisively to stop ethnic cleans- 
ing in Bosnia, indicating a lack of balance and objectivity in U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

As for the effect of the raid on Iraq’s subsequent behavior, no con- 
crete evidence linked Iraqi agents to further acts of anti-U.S. terror- 
ism in the 1990s, It is possible, then, to infer compliance from the 
lack of evidence of noncompliance. However, Paul Pillar, former 
deputy chief of the Counterterrorist Center of the CIA, argued that the 
U.S. effort had only a minimal effect and was unlikely to have 
deterred Saddam Hussein from further action,16 Although temporar- 
ily weakened by the need to rebuild its intelligence networks, Iraq 
retained its capability for action. Traq’s primary focus became the anti- 
regime opposition in Iraq and abroad. The government also sheltered 
various rejectionist Palestinian terrorist groups such as the Abu Nidal 
organization and provided financial support for the families of “sui- 
cide” bombers in Palestine. 

After September 11 the Bush administration charged repeatedly 
that Iraq was linked to al Qaeda. Lraqi support for terrorism was cited 
as one reason for the shift in U.S. strategy to a preemptive posture. 


The Reaction to the Khobar Towers Bombing, June 1996 


The truck-bomb attack was directed against a U.S. military complex 
that housed almost three thousand personnel participating in Joint 
Task Force/Southwest Asia, charged with enforcing the no-tly zone in 
Iraq. The explosion killed 19 U.S. airmen, wounded 372 other US. 
citizens, and injured more than 200 non-Americans. At least four 
classified CIA reports had warned of a terrorist threat to the housing 
complex since the November 1995 bombing that the Saudi govern- 
ment had traced to domestic Sunni Opposition groups.!” The perpe- 
trators of that bombing had been executed just three weeks 
earlier, and retaliation was expected. The Department of Defense con- 
cluded that although tactical intelligence was lacking, there was “con- 
siderable” information that terrorists had both the capability and the 
intention of attacking. |8 
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The first routine step was to send an FBI team to assist in the inves- 
tigations, but the United States had “woefully inadequate intelligence” 
about the opposition within Saudi Arabia.!9 This assessment was 
subsequently confirmed by the Defense Department’s report on the 
bombing, issued in September. The reasons for this blind spot were 
both general and specific. Intelligence gathering in friendly countries 
cannot exceed the bounds of the host government's tolerance, and the 
Saudi government was unusually sensitive to U.S. intrusion. Apparently, 
the United States relied primarily on the royal family for information, 
and only after the bombing was a special CIA task force organized to 
analyze security in Saudi Arabia. There were also reports of uneven 
cooperation between the FBI and the Saudi Ministry of the Interior in 
the investigation into the bombings. Saudi authorities were said to be 
deeply concerned about secrecy and the possibility of leaks on the U.S. 
side. 

Nevertheless, in mid-October the Clinton administration was said 
to be actively considering a more ageressive response, including pre- 
emptive strikes and covert operations.2° An internal policy debate was 
sparked not only by the bombing but also by Republican criticism 
during the presidential election campaign, especially charges of being 
“soft on terrorism” from Republican candidate Robert Dole and 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich. In September CIA director John 
Deutch had reluctantly gone public to defend the CIA against criti- 
cism, announcing in a speech that the CIA was drawing up a list of 
military options as well as improving its intelligence capabilities.?! 

Decision makers disagreed, however, over whether to target states 
or nonstates, a recurrent theme in counterterrorism policy debates. 
They also argued over the potential effectiveness of military action 
and the risks it comported. They had to acknowledge, however, that 
the primary alternative to force—economic and diplomatic sanctions 
against Iran, including a comprehensive trade embargo imposed by 
Congress in 1995—had not curbed Iranian support for terrorism. 
Shortly before the Khobar Towers bombing, Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher had publicly condemned Iran for its leadership in 
encouraging and financing terrorism designed to disrupt the Middle 
East peace process, specifically suicide bombings by Palestinian 
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also disputed. Among the NSC staff, Richard Clarke apparently 


Peace process limited its options. 

By November Saudi authorities had arrested forty suspects in the 
bombing. Press reports claimed that the Saud; government was con- 
vinced that Iran had Sponsored the attack.24 The perpetrators were said 


barracks bombing. Other evidence was said to indicate a direct Iranian 
connection, possibly with Syrian assistance, However, U.S. officials 
appeared unconvinced; in public they were cautious and noncommittal. 


than domestic Sunni extremists. Saudi Arabia stil] appeared reluctant to 


Provide conclusive evidence to the United States, perhaps out of fear 


fied over the Progress of the “joint” investigation; they had not been 
allowed to see the specific evidence linking Iran to the attack. Even so, 
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embargo, such as the one approved by the Security Council against 
Libya in order to compel the surrender of the agents accused of the 
Pan Am 103 bombing. Others urged restraint and moderation. 

Although the timing was not opportune—some U.S. officials re- 
mained skeptical about Saudi claims, the administration was in a 
postelection transition period, and the FBI had not had time to eval- 
uate the Saudi evidence—the discussion of policy options resumed in 
December.26 Because the Saudi information was highly sensitive, only 
top officials were briefed fully, including National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake, CIA director John Deutch, and Secretary of Defense 
William Perry. Alternatives included selective military strikes to shut 
down Iran’s oil export terminal at Kharg Island or to destroy Iran’s 
navy. The United States could also blockade Iranian ports or impose 
a selective embargo on shipping. Attacks on Hizbullah training camps 
in Lebanon would be a less confrontational and more proportional 
military option, but they would not directly damage Iran’s interests. 
The fact that these discussions were leaked to the press could be 
interpreted as a veiled threat, and Iran apparently expected a strike at 
this time since its forces were placed on alert. It is not clear, however, 
whether the threats were meaningful to Iran. 

By January 1998 the administration still hesitated, feeling that the 
evidence linking Iran to the bombing was not definitive enough to 
justify admittedly risky military action or even to expose Iran in order 
to mobilize support for sanctions.2” Saudi Arabia still would not allow 
FBI access to the imprisoned suspects (all Saudi citizens) or provide 
comprehensive evidence. The previous December FBI director Freeh 
had told the families of victims that no indictments or charges were 
imminent. Nevertheless, by late 1998 or early 1999 U.S. officials had 
apparently acquired convincing evidence that Iran was behind the 
attack, even if it was insufficient for prosecution.”8 

Instead of publicizing the information, the administration decided to 
use it secretly in order to try to induce Iran to abandon terrorism. In 
May 1997 Mohammed Khatemi’s election as president of Iran had led 
to rapprochement with Saudi Arabia, concluding in an agreement not 
to support further acts of terrorism. As its critics had urged, the admin- 
istration decided to pursue an accommodationist strategy in the inter- 
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coercion and diplomacy. 
There were no further direct Iranian attacks on US. interests, but 


militants fleeing Afghanistan. 


Military Strikes against Sudan and Afghanistan, 1998 


Cruise missile attacks on targets in Sudan and Afghanistan in re- 
sponse to the bombings of the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania 
were the most obvious use of military force against terrorism before 
September 11], However, the 1998 bombings must be interpreted in 


1998 and extending to September 2001. 
Bin Laden was first identified as a serious threat during investi- 
gations into the 1993 World Trade Center bombing.3! In 199], after 
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Saudi Arabia expelled him, he moved to Sudan. In 1994, at US. insti- 
gation, Saudi authorities stripped him of his citizenship and much of 
his property and assets. By May 1996 the United States and Saudi 
Arabia had convinced Sudan to expel him. Apparently, the United 
States urged Saudi Arabia and Egypt to accept him but they refused, 
and the president did not want to spend his political capital on the 
issue. Sudan was reportedly willing to turn him over to the United 
States, but the Justice Department lacked the evidence to mount a 
trial. In order to build regional support for efforts to induce Sudan to 
expel him, the United States circulated a dossier accusing Bin Laden 
of training the Somalis who attacked U.S. forces in 1993, a role he was 
pleased to acknowledge.*? 

Thus Bin Laden took refuge in Afghanistan on the eve of the Tal- 
iban’s takeover. As the State Department’s 1997 report on terrorism 
noted, from August 1996 on, Bin Laden became “very vocal in 
expressing his approval of and intent to use terrorism.”3 In March 
1997, in an interview with CNN, for example, he declared a jihad 
against the United States, ostensibly as a response to U.S. support for 
Israel, its military presence in Saudi Arabia, and its “aggressive inter- 
vention against Muslims in the whole world:"*+ This campaign culmi- 
nated in 1998 with the establishment of an “International Front for 
Islamic Holy War against the Jews and Crusaders,” which effectively 
merged the Egyptian Islamic Jihad and al Qaeda.*> The front issued 
an appeal for attacks on U.S. civil and military targets around the 
world in order to force a U.S. withdrawal from Saudi Arabia and an 
end to the Israeli occupation of Jerusalem. Although Bin Laden had 
no clerical authority, the appeal was presented as a fatwa, or religious 
edict, which all Muslims were called on to obey.%6 

In 1996 the United States had already launched a grand jury inves- 
tigation into Bin Laden’s activities, and the CIA had begun to “disrupt” 
his network, often with the assistance of foreign governments. By June 
1997 the National Security Agency was monitoring telephone conver- 
sations in Nairobi. A sealed indictment in June 1998 provided a basis 
for the arrests of twenty-one al Qaeda militants during the summer. It 
charged Bin Laden and his associates with attacks on U.S. and UN 
troops in Somalia and accused him of leading a terrorist conspiracy in 
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concert with Sudan, Iraq, and Iran. Press reports later indicated the 
United States was simultaneously plotting a raid into Afghanistan to 
arrest Bin Laden, as a result of a 1998 finding by President Clinton 
authorizing specific covert operations that included blocking Bin 
Laden’s financial assets and exercising close surveillance. A worldwide 
alert issued by the Department of State in March 1998 drew attention 
to threats against U.S. military and civilians following the February 23 
fatwa. 

Although Sudan had expelled Bin Laden, it continued to support 
terrorism, in the U.S. view. In 1993 the country had been added to 
the State Department’s list of state sponsors because it provided a 
base of operations for several terrorist groups, including Hizbullah. In 
1995 U.S. intelligence agencies found that Bin Laden and Sudan 
were cooperating to produce chemical weapons to use against the 
United States in Saudi Arabia.3? However, owing to the risk of terror- 
ism (reportedly including an assassination attempt against Anthony 
Lake), the CIA’s Khartoum station was shut down in 1995, and the 
embassy staff was removed for security reasons in 1996. The UN 
Security Council imposed sanctions when Sudan refused to turn over 
three Egyptian dissidents linked to an assassination attempt against 
Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak. In the summer of 1997 U.S. sus- 
picions that Sudan might be developing chemical weapons deepened. 
In November the United States imposed a wide range of economic 
sanctions.*8 The 1997 State Department annual report accused Sudan 
of harboring terrorist organizations and assisting Iran in its support of 
radical Islamic groups. At approximately the same time, the United 
States began investigating the Al Shifa pharmaceuticals plant, and in 
July and August 1998 the CIA issued intelligence reports detailing 
links between the plant and Bin Laden. In fact, an August 4 report 
referred to new intelligence indicating that Bin Laden had already 
acquired chemical weapons and might be ready to attack. . 

There were, however, divisions of opinion within the administration, 
as there would be throughout Clinton’s term. Supporters of a less con- 
frontational approach pointed to positive aspects of Sudan’s behavior: 
assistance in apprehending the world-famous terrorist “Carlos” in 
1994; reinstitution of visa requirements for Muslim visitors in 1995; 
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expulsion of Bin Laden in 1996; and offers in February 1997 and June 
1998 to assist in combating terrorism. Unimpressed, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs Susan Rice dismissed these offers as a 
“charm offensive:”2? 

Before the embassy bombings, Afghanistan was not a primary area 
of U.S. interest. The United States did not recognize the Taliban gov- 
ernment. Afghanistan had ceased to be of strategic importance after 
the Soviet withdrawal in 1989, and the country was isolated during 
the period of anarchy that followed the collapse of the government in 
1992. When the Taliban seized power in 1996, the United States was 
not alarmed.*° Its extremist creed was perceived as “antimodern” 
rather than “anti-Western,” and its opposition to Iran was welcome. 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, both U.S. allies, were the regime’s main 
outside contacts. 

The August bombings of the embassies in Kenya and ‘Tanzania sur- 
prised U.S. authorities. Added to the difficulties of obtaining credible 
and specific intelligence warnings, bureaucratic coordination was a 
problem, both between agencies and between Washington and the 
field. According to the reports of the Accountability Review Boards, in 
Dar es Salaam, a “low-threat” post, no information or intelligence 
warned of a possible attack. In Kenya, a “medium-threat” post, no 
intelligence reports were received immediately before the bombing, 
but earlier reports referred explicitly to threats of vehicle-bombs and 
assassinations. ‘These reports, however, were discounted because the 
sources were discredited or the information was imprecise. It was also 
believed that actions taken by the CIA and the FBI to confront Bin 
Laden in Nairobi, including telephone intercepts, raids, and arrests, 
had effectively eliminated the threat by the latter part of 1997, 
although in May 1998 surveillance resumed. However, the FBI and 
the CIA may not have shared what they knew with the State Depart- 
ment.*! For its part, the State Department found the threat of crime 
more immediate and specific, a critical “daily reality.’ The ambassador 
to Kenya was more sensitive to the threat of terrorism, but her requests 
for the construction of a less vulnerable building were not met. 

On August 20, thirteen days after the embassy bombings, the United 


States launched six or seven Tomahawk cruise missiles against the Al 
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Shifa pharmaceuticals plant in Khartoum. Probably sixty to seventy 
missiles, launched from navy ships in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
struck a complex of base, support, and training camps used by Bin 
Laden in Afghanistan, near the Pakistani border. The Defense Depart- 
ment released few details, but later accounts disclosed that Pakistan was 
not informed of the operation in advance and that two of the targeted 
camps were run by Pakistani intelligence services.?2 

Secrecy, controversy, and a growing sense of urgency had charac- 
terized the decision-making process. President Clinton, Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen, Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, Under 
Secretary of State Thomas Pickering, CIA director George Tenet, 
National Security Adviser Samuel Berger, and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Henry Hugh Shelton were the key partic- 
ipants. On the NSC staff, Richard Clarke, now the national coordi- 
nator for counterterrorism, played a “pivotal role in planning the 
operation on behalf of the President,” according to press reports.*4 An 
NSC staff member was quoted as saying, “For the first time, the White 
House is treating terrorism as a national-security problem, and not as 
a law-enforcement problem. America has joined the battle?"45 

On August 8, the day after the embassy bombings, presidential 
advisers asked the Pentagon Joint Staff and the CIA, including the 
Counterterrorist Center, to draw up a list of possible targets. Approx- 
imately twenty sites were selected in Sudan, Afghanistan, and an 
unidentified third nation. Four days later, the list was narrowed 
according to the evidence linking each target to terrorism and the 
risks involved, including the danger of hitting civilians. On August 13, 
however, the CIA received information that Bin Laden and his key 
associates planned to meet in Afghanistan on August 20, and this date 
was selected for the attack.46 The intelligence report also indicated 
that he might be planning further attacks, possibly using chemical 
weapons. This development imparted a new sense of urgency to the 
deliberations. 

On August 19, with one day left to select the targets, a meeting was 
held at the White House to decide on final recommendations for 
the president. The code name of the operation, Infinite Reach, was 
not coincidental; the administration was apparently determined 
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to demonstrate that it could strike two targets simultaneously, to 
match the adversary. The choices were the camps in Afghanistan and 
two targets in Sudan: the Al Shifa pharmaceuticals plant and a tan- 
nery linked to Bin Laden. The attacks were to take place at night, in 
order to avoid civilian casualties. 

The decision to target training camps in Afghanistan was not ques- 
tioned, but the choice of the Al Shifa plant was contentious. The secrecy 
surrounding the decision and the haste with which it was made may 
have precluded a broader examination of the evidence linking Al Shifa 
to chemical weapons production, and some analysts in the CIA and the 
State Department remained unconvinced. The FBI and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency were apparently excluded from the decision, 
although the FBI was responsible for constructing the legal case to 
prosecute Bin Laden. Tenet apparently warned that the link between 
Bin Laden and the factory was indirect and inferential. Berger, however, 
later countered that the choice of target was not questioned and that the 
only objections concerned the wisdom of striking Sudan after Bin 
Laden had left. He concluded the meeting by warning of the conse- 
quences if the United States failed to act and Bin Laden then launched 
a chemical attack.” 

Apparently, General Shelton also criticized the targeting plan. He 
felt that the tannery should be taken off the list because it was not 
involved in chemical weapons production and the attack might cause 
civilian casualties. He then explained the plans for a military strike to 
other officers among the Joint Chiefs, who shared his doubts. Later 
that day Berger informed the president of their objections, and the 
tannery was dropped from the list. 

On the afternoon of August 19 Richard Clarke summoned other 
administration officials responsible for counterterrorism to his office 
at the NSC and told them to remain through the evening in order to 
prepare a public response to follow the bombing. These advisers had 
not been consulted about the targets and reacted with skepticism 
when told of the decision, according to reports that Clarke later 
denied. Similarly, as word of the prospective miliary strike leaked out, 
CIA and State Department analysts expressed doubts about the 
choice of targets. Pickering and Albright were shown a report by the 
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State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research questioning 
the Al Shifa evidence, but they held firm. 

The strike against Sudan provoked extensive debate and criticism, 
primarily in the domestic press and among the U.S, political elite. Top 
US. officials, especially Secretary Albright, vigorously defended the 
action in terms of a mix of objectives—self-defense, preemption, dis- 
ruption, and deterrence, Albright appeared on all four major tele- 
vision networks to make the case. The U.S. refusal to provide the 
intelligence information on which the choice of targets was based, on 
grounds of the need for secrecy, exacerbated the controversy. Almost 
immediately critics charged that the U.S. government was wrong on 
several counts in its public explanations that the A] Shifa plant was 
set up to manufacture chemical weapons.*® The Clinton adminis- 
tration then revealed some of its information, insisting that soil sam- 
ples the CIA had taken from the plant grounds had traces of Empta, 
a precursor chemical for the production of VX nerve gas,49 

After the August strikes, the United States kept up the pressure 
on Bin Laden and al Qaeda. A “Small Group” of the Cabinet met 
almost weekly, and a Counterterrorism Security Group led by 
Richard Clarke met two or three times a week. In early September 
1998, for example, six bombers were sent to Guam on a training 
mission characterized as a show of force aimed at Bin Laden, and 
the secretary of defense was quoted more than once as not ruling 
out the possibility of further military strikes.50 Apparently, the major 
constraint was time. Using air bases in the Middle East was con- 
sidered too politically sensitive, but U.S. decision makers insisted on 
precise weapons. These restrictions meant that cruise missiles had 
to be launched from ships and required a minimum of six hours’ 
notice. Moreover, U.S, policy was apparently not to strike just any al 
Qaeda asset but to pinpoint Bin Laden and top al Qaeda leaders, 
who were moving targets.5! Clinton had reportedly authorized the 
CIA or its local recruits to use lethal military force against Bin 
Laden and his top associates, to the extent of shooting down civilian 
aircraft should he attempt to leave Afghanistan. In December 1998 
CIA director Tenet had issued a written “declaration of war” against Bin 
Laden, but this move did not lead to budget shifts or reassignment of 
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personnel, nor was his intent known widely through the intelligence 
community.°2 

The Joint Chiefs opposed using Special Forces in a limited military 
operation, rejecting such proposals from Clinton’s advisers as too risky 
and “naive.” Moreover, a raid by Delta Force, for example, would have 
taken twelve to fourteen hours’ advance notice. On the other hand, the 
White House did not sense that there was sufficient popular support for 
a major combat commitment, which is what the military recommended. 
Clinton was also said to fear an embarrassing mistake.>? 

US. policy also stressed law enforcement and sanctions. On August 
20 President Clinton had added al Qaeda to the government's official 
list of terrorist organizations, which blocked their U.S. assets and pro- 
hibited all financial transactions. A $5 million reward was offered for 
Bin Laden’s arrest. With the cooperation of the Kenyan and Tanza- 
nian governments, as well as other allies, the U.S. criminal investi- 
gation produced a series of indictments. Within a week after the mil- 
itary strikes, the FBI had brought two suspects back to the United 
States for trial, and arrests continued at a regular pace. In November 
and December additional indictments were returned, including 
charges against Bin Laden. 

Another critical part of U.S. policy was pressing Afghanistan to 
extradite Bin Laden. In October 1999, at U.S. urging, the UN Secu- 
rity Council imposed a deadline of thirty days for the turnover of Bin 
Laden to a country where he would be tried. The council threatened 
sanctions to freeze the country’s economic assets abroad and curtail 
international flights by the national airline (the United States had 
already imposed a unilateral embargo). The Taliban’s desire to 
assume the UN seat still held by representatives of the former regime 
suggested that a bargain might be possible. However, Taliban leaders 
replied that they had already restricted Bin Laden’s movements and 
communications but that they could not turn him over. Accordingly, 
in November sanctions were imposed despite the Taliban’s request for 
a delay. The Taliban’s foreign minister, Wakil Ahmad Muttawakil, 
responded, “We will never hand over Osama bin Laden, and we will 
not force him out. He will remain free in defiance of America. ... We 
will not hand him to an infidel nation?>4 
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Still U.S. officials continued to meet with representatives of the 
Taliban, reiterating the message that the United States was always pre- 
pared to talk but that Bin Laden had to be surrendered.*» The admin- 
istration declined the Taliban’s offer to convene a panel of Islamic 
scholars to decide the issue. According to later press reports, U.S. 
threats then were as “stark” as those issued after September 11 by the 
Bush administration.*° If so, they were not implemented. 

The United States also worked to persuade Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, 
and the United Arab Emirates, the only governments with diplomatic 
relations with Afghanistan, to secure compliance. The State Department 
coordinator for counterterrorism, Michael Sheehan, was said to have 
written a secret memorandum calling for more vigorous efforts to cut 
off financing, sanctuary, and other support from friendly states, Pakistan 
in particular.°” Sheehan’s memo was said to urge the administration to 
make terrorism the central issue in U.S. policy toward Pakistan, but it 
had only slight effect. 

Pakistan had been an important conduit for aid to the rebels during 
the war against the Soviet Union, and a number of Islamic groups oper- 
ating in Pakistan had well-known ties to the Taliban. The Pakistani 
Interservices Intelligence Division (ISI) was connected not only to 
the Taliban, and thus indirectly to al Qaeda, but to the Harakat 
ul-Mujadeen, a Kashmiri organization added to the State Depart- 
ment’s list of foreign terrorist groups in 1997. The 1998 cruise missile 
attack on the ISI-run training camps for Kashmiri militants had been a 
warning signal. Adding to these complications, General Pervez Mushar- 
raf seized power in a military coup in October 1999. The United States 
was thus restrained by Pakistan’s status as an ally and by the worry that 
isolating the regime would interfere with other U.S. policy goals such as 
restoring democracy and controlling nuclear proliferation.6® And Pak- 
istan had been helpful in past instances, such as by arresting Ramzi 
Youcef in 1995. 

Sudan also continued to be an irritant. The 1998 military strike had 
gained the regime some sympathy in the Arab world. Moreover, U.S. 
allies, such as Canada, began to show increased interest in investing in 
the country’s oil industry, and Great Britain returned its abe cadee 
Within the Clinton administration an intense dispute over policy toward 
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Sudan broke into the headlines in late November 1999. Hard-liners 
argued for a tougher policy of isolation and pressure. Officials in the 
Africa bureaus of the State Department and the NSC backed legislation 
to permit the United States to give food assistance directly to Christian 
rebels in southern Sudan, who had been fighting the northern- 
dominated Islamic government since the early 1980s. (Previous leg- 
islation had prohibited such assistance.) Other officials, including the 
State Department’s Bureau of Refugee Affairs and two former ambas- 
sadors, opposed intervention in the civil war as well as the use of food 
as a weapon of war. The U.S. embassy remained closed; Under Sec- 
retary of State Pickering sought to reopen it, but the Africa bureau 
countered his efforts. The State Department did appoint a special 
envoy to Sudan, but the United States still seemed determined to iso- 
late the regime even though the FBI reported that any former ter- 
rorist camps in Sudan had been vacated.°9 

In early December 1999 the United States received intelligence 
information that Bin Laden planned a series of attacks on U.S. citi- 
zens around the world to coincide with the New Year. Jordanian 
authorities had broken up a plot to attack tourist sites in Jordan and 
Israel. At the White House, George Tenet and Richard Clarke worked 
for a month to produce a “Millennium Threats Plan” to disrupt ter- 
rorist planning through arrests of members of Bin Laden’s network by 
allies around the world. After considerable argument, the White 
House also decided to issue a public alert on December 11. 

Three days later, customs agents arrested an Algerian, Ahmed Ras- 
sam, crossing the Canadian border into Seattle. Some 130 pounds of 
explosives as well as detonators were in his car, and he was found to 
have tramed in camps operated by Bin Laden in Afghanistan.°! This 
surprise prompted the United States to issue a direct threat. Michael 
Sheehan telephoned the Taliban’s foreign minister to warn him that 
the United States would not tolerate a refusal to turn over Bin Laden 
while disavowing responsibility for his actions. Apparently, Sheehan 
hinted that the United States would use military force against Afghan- 
istan should terrorist attacks occur. This message was reinforced in 
the State Department’s 1999 annual report on terrorism, which 
declared that “[t]he United States repeatedly made clear to the Tal- 
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iban that they will be held responsible for any terrorist acts under- 
taken by Bin Laden while he is in their territory.’°? Yet there were no 
specific public threats or an ultimatum. 

In anticipation of the year’s end, efforts to help European allies 
arrest suspected terrorists abroad were stepped up. After a further 
warning on December 21, which increased airport security and 
placed U.S. military bases on high alert, the president reassured the 
public that the holiday season would not be disturbed. On December 
30 the FBI began questioning Arab Americans who appeared suspi- 
cious, and operational response teams were placed on the ready in 
Europe and the United States. Clarke’s Counterterrorism Subgroup 
kept watch in a top-secret communications vault through New Year’s 
Eve and concluded with relief that on this occasion the battle had 
heen won. It seemed that the huge increase in the counterterrorism 
budget-over 90 percent since 1995—had been worth it. However, 
Clarke was quoted as saying, “It’s not enough to be in a cat-and- 
mouse game, warning about his plots. ... We need to seriously think 
about doing more. Our goal should be to so erode his network of 
organizations that they no longer pose a serious threat?”63 

In fact, by March 2000 U.S. officials were optimistic.o+ International 
cooperation had produced arrests in Britain, Germany, Canada, the 
United States, Jordan, and Pakistan. Experts agreed that Bin Laden had 
been significantly weakened, although his reputation among Islamic 
militants remained high. The United States also continued covert oper- 
ations in Afghanistan. The Predator drone had recently been deployed, 
and the administration was pursuing the idea of equipping it with a 
Hellfire missile. 

However, efforts to persuade Pakistan to change its policies proved 
unproductive. In a brief visit in March, Clinton asked Musharraf to 
halt incursions across the Line of Control in Kashmir and to crack 
down on militant groups operating in Pakistan, as well as to help pres- 
sure the Taliban to turn over Bin Laden. Musharraf was apparently 
reassuring on the last point but made no concrete promises. He 
denied that Pakistan was supporting violence against India in Kash- 
mir. The United States had to be content with having made its posi- 
tion clear. 
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As general policy, the State Department stressed “political and 
diplomatic efforts that reduce the space in which terrorists operate,” 
criminal punishment for the perpetrators of terrorist acts, “depoliti- 
cizing the message of terrorism,” and international cooperation. The 
instruments of counterterrorism policy were listed as U.S. leadership, 
zero tolerance for terrorism, and “draining the swamp” to deny ter- 
rorists safe refuge.°° The 1999 annual report, an unusually detailed 
statement of policy, called for efforts to drain the “swamps” where 
governments were too sympathetic or weak to control terrorists. The 
aim of U.S. policy was to “compel” these states to end their support 
for terrorism through the use of political and economic pressures and 
“other means as necessary.’°’ The report explained that the United 
States sought to remove states from the terrorism business entirely by 
persuading them to rejoin the community of nations committed to 
ending the threat. A “zero-tolerance” policy would delineate the steps 
state sponsors must take to be removed from the official list. Other 
policy differences would not be allowed to stand in the way. The 
report mentioned positive signs shown in North Korea and Syria, 
although no similarly veiled overtures were extended to Iran, Sudan, 
or Afghanistan. In fact, both Afghanistan and Pakistan were criticized, 
as well as Iran, although neither state was added to the list of state 
sponsors.© The report did recognize that Afghanistan was not other- 
wise hostile to U.S. interests, which could be interpreted as a positive 
signal.®? 

The policy of offering cautious inducements to state sponsors was 
further accentuated in June, when Secretary of State Albright explained 
that the Clinton administration had officially replaced the label “rogue 
states” with the more innocuous term “states of concern?” The change 
reflected a belief that more “gentle” terms and a more “nuanced” 
American vocabulary would advance internal reforms more effectively. 
Specific mention was made of North Korea, Iran, and Libya. In Octo- 
ber the secretary of state paid an official visit to North Korea. 

The United States also opened a counterterrorist “dialogue” with 
Sudan, although unilateral sanctions remained in force. By the sum- 
mer of 2000 Sudan was eager to see UN sanctions lifted (even though 
they had not been strictly enforced) and, more ambitiously, lobbied 
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for a regional seat on the Security Council.7! The Sudanese argued 
that their behavior had changed and reminded Washington that the 
previous December Sudan’s president had dismissed his radical 
Islamic mentor. Sudan had also improved its relationships with 
Ethiopia and Egypt. 

U.S. policy toward nonstates also appeared to shift slightly by the 
spring of 2000. The 1999 State Department report announced that 
the goal of U.S, policy was to “eliminate the use of terrorism as a pol- 
icy instrument,” not destroy the organization in question. Should non- 
states cease using terrorism, they would be removed from the State 
Department’s list of terrorist organizations, Otherwise, they were 
reminded of the severe sanctions mandated by legislation enacted in 
1996: members and representatives of “FTOs” (foreign terrorist 
organizations) are ineligible for U.S. visas and subject to exclusion 
from the country, their funds are blocked, and no U.S. citizen or per- 
son within U.S. jurisdiction can provide any material support or 
resources. This message was probably intended for organizations 
other than al Qaeda, however, 

The National Commission on Terrorism took a more hard-line 
approach, reflecting differences of opinion between Congress and the 
administration.” Its June 2000 report recommended that Afghanistan 
be added to the list of state Sponsors and that Pakistan be considered 
for classification as a state “not cooperating fully,” which requires the 
imposition of limited sanctions. It also recommended strengthening 
sanctions and legal penalties across the board as well as expanded 
FBI and CIA efforts to disrupt and prosecute nonstate actors. 

In September the State Department added the Islamic Movement 
of Uzbekistan (IMU) to the list of foreign terrorist organizations. 
Administration officials explained that the IMU and other Islamic 
militants in the former Soviet republics in Central Asia were receiv- 
ing financial support and training from Bin Laden’s network.73 

On October 12, 2000, in Yemen, a small boat armed with explo- 
sives rammed the naval destroyer Cole in the Aden harbor. Circum- 
stantial evidence pointed to Bin Laden’s involvement, although U.S. 
officials could not make a definitive case that would justify military 
retaliation. Yemeni authorities were reluctant to cooperate beyond a 
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modest extent, which slowed and frustrated FBI investigations. In 
turn, the U.S. ambassador to Yemen, Barbara Bodine, was irritated 
by the FBI. Yemeni security police did discover, however, that an attack 
on another U.S. ship had failed the previous January and that planning 
for the bombing may have started as early as 1997. 

In spite of official U.S. caution, a retaliatory missile attack was 
widely expected. Within the ranks of the NSC, Richard Clarke was 
said to have favored bombing al Qaeda training camps in Afghan- 
istan.“' In December Yemeni president Ali Abdullah Saleh warned 
- against a repetition of the 1998 attack against Afghanistan. It would 
be a mistake, he said, for a great power to use disproportionate force 
against a weaker enemy. Instead, if the case against Bin Laden could 
be proved, the United States should apprehend and prosecute him.’5 

In fact, in public the secretary of state and the president stressed 
accountability and did not threaten force. The president, at the end of 
his term, was absorbed with negotiating a peaceful settlement to the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. A retaliatory strike would have under- 
mined that process. Thus, in addition to ongoing covert operations, 
the United States urged stiffer sanctions against Afghanistan, includ- 
ing an arms embargo, to force the Taliban to hand over Bin Laden 
and close all training camps for Islamic militants.”6 Russia supported 
the U.S. resolution submitted to the UN Security Council, but Pak- 
istan rejected new sanctions, substantially reducing their potential 
effectiveness. 

‘Terrorism was not an issue in the 2000 presidential campaign. The 
Bush administration entered office without a great sense of urgency.” 
In January Richard Clarke briefed Condoleezza Rice on the terrorist 
threat.” He apparently described a strategy paper that the Clinton NSC 
had declined to take up in December. In it he had recommended a 
number of actions to break up or “roll back” al Qaeda, including the 
introduction of Special Forces into Afghanistan, air strikes on the train- 
ing camps, and increased support for the Northern Alliance. However, 
the proposals were not considered until April, and the policy review 
process did not conclude until September 4. 

Beginning in late March, and continuing into the summer, intel- 
ligence agencies noted an unprecedented increase in threat reporting. 
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However, tactical warning, or “actionable detail,” was lacking.” The 
Fourth of July, for example, was considered a likely target date, and 
the State Department issued a worldwide caution on June 22. On 
June 26 the State Department presented a demarche to Taliban rep- 
resentatives in Pakistan. The Defense Department issued four threat 
warnings in June and July. There were indications of a planned attack 
on the president at the Genoa summit meeting in mid-July. The CIA 
briefed the president on August 6, apparently at his request. 


COERCIVE DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR ON TERRORISM 


After the September 11 attacks, coercive diplomacy was no longer an 
option for responding directly to the threat from al Qaeda, if it had ever 
been. The “war on terrorism” assumed a strategy of destruction leading 
to defeat. However, the Bush administration did attempt, unsuccess- 
fully, to coerce the Taliban into giving up Bin Laden. Pakistan was also 
forced to reverse its policy of support for the Taliban, although it is hard 
to know what mixture of threat and reward the United States employed 
in this case. 

The Bush administration decided immediately that both the Taliban 
and Pakistan, as well as the rest of the world, should be told “you’re for 
us or against us:”° In the days following the attacks, the president and 
the secretary of state both telephoned General Musharraf to demand 
Pakistani assistance. In his conversation on September 13, Powell was 
said to have been set to throw a “brushback pitch.” The ambassador to 
Pakistan then visited Musharraf to specify the details. On September 19 
Musharraf delivered a televised speech to the nation in which he dra- 
matically announced his support for the United States. He contended 
that Pakistan’s survival was at stake and alluded to the danger that 
India, having quickly proposed allowing the United States to use its air 
and naval bases, would exploit Pakistan’s isolation and even have it 
declared a state sponsor of terrorism.8! He was rewarded with the lift- 
ing of sanctions, massive debt relief, and substantial economic assis- 
tance. Pakistan became the third-largest beneficiary of U.S. aid, after 
Israel and Egypt. The alternative was bleak. Pakistan would become a 
pariah state relegated to crushing poverty and internal instability. It 
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would be vulnerable to Indian pressure. The U.S. war on terrorism 
could extend to military strikes against local militant groups operating 
in Afghanistan and Kashmir from Pakistani territory or to the seizure of 
Pakistan’s nuclear facilities should they appear likely to fall into the 
hands of Islamic extremists. 

Thus the U.S. government first communicated its demand to the 
Taliban to turn Bin Laden over for trial via a Pakistani military dele- 
gation led by General Mahmood Ahmed, the head of the ISI, within 
days after September 11.8? The demand was accompanied by threats 
of military action, and heavy bombers and other military forces were 
moved to bases within striking range of Afghanistan. 

The Taliban’s response was equivocal. It rejected the demand, but 
Mullah Omar asked the United States for patience and for more 
information linking Bin Laden to the attacks. Apparently, Mullah 
Omar suggested that were he to surrender Bin Laden, he would need 
the endorsement of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, an 
organization of fifty Muslim nations dominated by Saudi Arabia.® 

More contradictory signals followed. On September 20 a clerical 
grand council, or shura, issued a fatwa declaring that Bin Laden 
should be persuaded to leave the country immediately. The shura 
asked Mullah Omar to implement the decision. The United States, 
however, rejected the move as inadequate. Statements from officials 
at the Afghan embassy in Islamabad were contradictory; some said 
that there would be no surrender, while others said that Bin Laden 
might surrender voluntarily. 

During this time Bush decided to issue a public ultimatum, to be 
communicated in his speech to Congress on the evening of Sep- 
tember 20. The idea apparently came from Prime Minister Tony Blair. 
The speech demanded that the Taliban deliver to the United States all 
al Qaeda leaders, release all foreign nationals, close all terrorist train- 
ing camps, and hand over all terrorists to “appropriate authorities.” 
The president concluded: “These demands are not open to nego- 
tiation or discussion. The ‘Taliban must act, and act immediately. They 
will hand over the terrorists, or they will share in their fate?’8+ No 
deadline was imposed nor was a reward offered, at least not in public. 


Within hours, a Taliban emissary announced defiantly that its “final 
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decision” was to reject the ultimatum: “So the only master of the 
world wants to threaten us. But make no mistake: Afghanistan . . . ig 
a swamp. People enter here laughing, are exiting injured?”85 The Tal- 
iban official implied that Mullah Omar had overruled the shurq’s 
decree that Bin Laden be asked to leave Afghanistan, It was not cer- 
tain, however, that Taliban officials had the power to hand over Bin 
Laden should they wish to, 
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resistance only harmed the cause of Islam. Information about political 
conditions in Afghanistan had become scarce since Western reporters 
had been expelled, but there were indications that the Taliban’s author- 
ity was eroding. 

However, within almost a day the Pakistani mission was rebuffed.®9 
One of the Pakistani clerics reported that Mullah Omar was not afraid 
of war. Some of the military officers in the delegation suggested that 
the Taliban’s leaders had no grasp of U.S. military power or of the out- 
rage that the September 11 attacks had provoked. One Pakistani offi- 
cial reportedly said, “You tell them they may die, and the Taliban with 
them, and they are unmoved.” Furthermore, while the Pakistani cler- 
ics had the advantage of being credible intermediaries, they were also 
fundamentally unsympathetic to the U.S. demands. 

This failure as well as contradictory statements from the Afghani 
ambassador to Pakistan may have convinced the U.S. government to 
apply more coercion. Bush secretly approved aid for the Northern 
Alliance as well as psychological operations (e.g., radio broadcasts and 
air drops of leaflets) as a “nonmilitary” way of pressuring the Taliban. 
The presence of Special Forces in Afghanistan was reported in the 
press. Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld set out on a tour of the 
region to build a supporting coalition, including Uzbekistan. It also 
became evident to the Taliban that the ISI and the CIA were trying 


to persuade Pashtun warlords in the border areas to defect.” 


The ‘Taliban’s response was to hedge and try to buy time. The . 


ambassador to Pakistan said that although the request to leave had 
been delivered to Bin Laden, he had not answered. Both Rumsfeld 
and Musharraf expressed public doubt that the Taliban would give 
him up.?! Nevertheless, Pakistan resolved to send a third delegation 
to Kandahar, this time of clerics only, on October 2. Simultaneously, 
a blunt public threat came from Tony Blair on October 2. In a speech 
to the Labour Party annual conference he asserted: “TI say to the Tal- 
iban: surrender the terrorists, or surrender power.’? Within the day 
the Taliban’s ambassador to Pakistan appealed to the United States 
not to initiate military action, saying that while Taliban leaders still 
required proof of Bin Laden’s complicity, they were ready to negotiate 
with Washington.?? He suggested that Bin Laden might be turned 
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in. particular condemning U.S. moves to build a coalition to support 
the return of the former king, Zahir Shah. In tacit recognition of Pak- 
istani complaints that they, too, lacked evidence, the U.S. ambassador 
to Pakistan visited Musharraf to brief him on Bin Laden’s role. 


out.°4 Winter would be closing in by mid-November, which also 
marked the start of Ramadan. Military mobilization was proceeding 
rapidly, with a thousand troops from the Tenth Mountain Division 


thetorical threats of a “holy war,” and (3) offering to release eight 
imprisoned Christian aid workers if the United States stopped its 
threats, in effect making them hostages.95 A spokesman reiterated the 
well-established Taliban position that it lacked evidence of Bin Laden’s 


reports now referred to splits within the Taliban ranks, with a more 
“realist” faction favoring compromise. 
On October 7 the U.S. and British military campaign opened with 


command centers, including Mullah Omar’s residence in Kandahar. 
On the second day of bombing, the United States attacked Afghan 
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ground forces north of Kabul who were fighting Northern Alliance 
units. Rumsfeld announced that a U.S. goal was to help Afghan forces 
interested in overthrowing and expelling the Taliban. After three days, 
the United States effectively controlled Afghan air space and began 
bombing troop facilities and other ground force targets using cluster 
bombs and other “area munitions.” The next stage would involve hel- 
icopter gunships and special operations forces. — 

On October 11, in a White House news conference, Bush offered 
to reconsider the military offensive if the Taliban surrendered Bin 
Laden.°8 You have a second chance, he said, to cough up him and his 
people. Then the United States would reconsider its actions in 
Afghanistan. He also spoke for the first time of the prospect of nation 
building in Afghanistan, looking forward to a post-Taliban era. 

The Taliban quickly rejected the invitation but said that it would 
begin discussions if the bombing stopped. A top Taliban leader, the 
second in command to Mullah Omar, responded: “We would be ready 
to hand him over to a third country. It can be negotiated provided the 
U.S gives us evidence and the Taliban are assured that the country is 
neutral and will not be influenced by the United States.” 

Bush countered by telling reporters emphatically and repeatedly: 
“When I said no negotiations, I meant no negotiations,” “this is non- 
negotiable,” “there’s nothing to negotiate about,” and “there is no 
negotiation, period.”!°° He refused to discuss the question of pro- 
viding evidence since “we know he’s guilty.” He reiterated the 
demands set out in his September 20 speech to Congress: the ‘Taliban 
must turn over Bin Laden and the al Qaeda organization; destroy the 
terrorist camps and give the United States access to them; protect all 
foreign journalists, diplomats, and aid workers; and release all foreign 
nationals in custody. 

In the meantime Powell left Washington for a visit to Pakistan, 
India, and China. He arrived in Islamabad on the evening of October 

15. There he learned that meetings between the Taliban’s foreign 
minister and Pakistani officials, including the head of the military 
intelligence directorate, had resulted in a request for a bombing pause 
while Taliban moderates tried to persuade Mullah Omar to agree to 
hand over Bin Laden.!! At least two or three days would be required 
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for officials in Kabul to travel to Kandahar, since the bombing cam- 
paign had cut off all Communications and made travel by road or hel- 
icopter too dangerous. Most observers interpreted the move as a sign 
of a split in Taliban ranks. Otherwise, the intentions behind the 


“listening to” the Taliban movement and “taking them into account,” 
since the Taliban could not be “exported,” but he also insisted that 


Laden had to be surrendered as a condition for “moderate” partici- 
pation. In the previous twenty-four hours, bombing of Taliban posi- 
tions near Kabul had escalated, although the United States generally 
refrained from attacking the Taliban front lines that prevented the 
Northern Alliance from moving against Kabul or Mazar-i-Sharif. The 


members in a future coalition government. 

The day after the Powell-Musharraf news conference in Islamabad, 
Mullah Omar sent a radio message encouraging Taliban troops to con- 
tinue to fight the infidel, He promised that they would triumph as they 
had over the Soviet Union in the 1980s. He added, “We will succeed 


worried about death. We should die as Muslims. It does not matter 
whether we die today or tomorrow. The goal is martyrdom."!03 The 
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regime’s last remaining ambassador, Mullah Abdul Salam Zaeef, just 
having returned to Pakistan from a week in Afghanistan, echoed his 
resolve. He denied that there was a “moderate” Taliban: “All the Tal- 
iban are the same, and they follow the views of the leadership. ... On 
the issue of Osama, there is no change in that. Osama is a faith issue, 
and we are not going to change our faith for anyone?”!% 

On October 19 the United States launched a helicopter commando 
raid against Mullah Omar’s compound, the first large-scale com- 
mando attack since the intervention in Somalia in 1993. Two days 
later, bombing of Taliban front-line defenses around Kabul began, 
and Powell indicated that the Northern Alliance would be encouraged 
to move on Kabul. The United States had lost patience. The military 
campaign could no longer wait for Taliban compliance or a defection 
by “moderates:”!°5 The aim was now decisive military victory and the 
replacement of the regime. 


CONCLUSION 
The Record 


The record of coercive diplomacy is not encouraging. The outcomes 
of even the simplest cases of state-sponsored terrorism are not clear- 
cut.!06 The response to Iraq in 1993 can be considered an example of 
appropriately implemented coercive diplomacy, but its success or 
failure is hard to judge. That assessment depends on whether the 
United States was attempting to halt direct attacks on U.S. targets or 
force Iraq out of the business of supporting terrorism altogether. If the 
judgment is based on the first assumption, then compliance can only 
be inferred from lack of evidence of noncompliance. This is a weak 
standard, since Iraq never admitted to having organized the plot 
against President Bush, much less to having complied with U.S. 
demands not to continue. If the judgment is based on the second 
assumption, then coercive diplomacy failed. 

The case of Iran in 1996 is even more problematic. A conclusion 
about whether or not coercive diplomacy was employed depends on 


estimating the seriousness of U.S. threats of military retaliation for the 
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1996 Khobar Towers bombing. Although the United States decided not 
to use force, Iran, like Iraq, did not directly attack U.S, targets again. 
However, like Iraq, Iran also stayed in the terrorism business and 
refused to cooperate in resolving the dispute over responsibility for the 
Khobar Towers bombing. The United States was initially constrained 
from using force by lack of information that linked Tran conclusively to 
the bombing. When the evidence was finally acquired, internal changes 
in Iran had made the use of force too costly in terms of its effect on 
other policy interests, especially reforming Iran. Saudi Arabia’s reluc- 
tance to share data, in part a consequence of the fear of unilateral US. 
retaliation, contributed to the U.S, dilemma. Thus, paradoxically, a will- 
ingness to use force made it less feasible. Furthermore, unlike with the 
case of Iraq, the administration was divided over how to respond to Iran. 
Dealing with the more lethal and ambiguous threat of al Qaeda was 
even more complicated. This conflict was a zero-sum game. One can- 
not conclude either that the United States employed coercive diplo- 
macy or that coercive diplomacy would have been an appropriate 
response to such an adversary, however expertly applied. From the 
beginning, the U.S. strategy was not to induce Bin Laden and al 
Qaeda to stop terrorism but to disrupt and destroy so as to make con- 
tinued terrorism impossible. It was not the group’s collective inten- 
tions but its capabilities that mattered,107 The cruise missile attacks 
in 1998 were not so much exemplary uses of coercive force as sym- 
bolic statements of political commitment to combating terrorism. 
They inflicted little pain on al Qaeda. Covert operations in 
Afghanistan were meant to arrest or kill Bin Laden.18 After 1998 Bin 
Laden’s indictment by a U.S. court could not be ignored in the inter- 
est of striking a bargain. Coercive diplomacy and a strategy of law 
enforcement, or “bringing to justice,” may not be complementary. 
Furthermore, even if coercive diplomacy had been the intent, and 
al Qaeda not been impervious to coercion, its use would not neces- 
sarily have prevented specific attacks, notably those of Septem- 
ber 1]. Although the United States received streams of warnings, 
none were specific or timely enough to issue a threat or use demon- 
strative force to compel al Qaeda to desist. This limitation on coercive 
diplomacy was exacerbated by the organizational structure of al 
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Qaeda. Cells such as the one organized by Mohammed Atta operated 
with considerable autonomy. Changing the calculations of the top lead- 
ership at the last minute would probably not have defeated a plot 
already in the last planning stages. 

Coercive diplomacy was more relevant when it came to altering the 
behavior of the states that directly or indirectly assisted al Qaeda, but 
significant constraints existed. First, consider Sudan. The 1998 attack 
on the Al Shifa pharmaceuticals plant might be interpreted as a 
demonstration of force, but it was modest. Perhaps the strike com- 
municated to Sudan that any further assistance to Bin Laden would 
be similarly punished, but the likelihood of escalation was low. 
Sudan’s behavior improved, but probably not as the result of threats 
of military force. The United States also resisted opportunities to offer 
rewards. Perhaps Sudan’s behavior was not threatening enough. 
Sudan, after all, had expelled Bin Laden. It took measures to reduce 
its ties to radical Islamic groups and offered other positive signals. The 
links to terrorism that remained were hard to prove. As a consequence 
of these ambiguities, U.S. officials disagreed on the subject of how to 
treat Sudan. None of these factors are favorable for successful coer- 
cive diplomacy. 

Pakistan was also a difficult case. Pakistan’s support for the Taliban 
was not disguised, and the United States tried unsuccessfully to 
exploit Pakistan’s leverage over the Taliban to cut its ties with al 
Qaeda. However, before September 11 the United States hesitated to 
put pressure on Pakistan, placing other foreign policy interests ahead 
of preventing terrorism. The United States objected to Pakistan’s sup- 
port for militant groups operating in Kashmir and distrusted Pakistan 
because of the ISI’s connections with the Taliban, but the Clinton 
administration took almost no visible action beyond the cruise missile 
attack on the [SI-run training camps in Afghanistan in 1998. 

Policy shifted after September 11. The Bush administration both 
promised rewards and threatened punishment, but it is hard to know 
whether these threats included military force. The threats, which were 
kept private, probably centered on economic and political costs. How- 
ever, Pakistan’s conflict with India and the risk of domestic unrest 
created at least an implicit sense of threat. This case shows that it is 
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difficult to coerce allies whose assistance is needed even when they 
are uncooperative, 


combined threats and rewards, although in principle officials rejected 
the idea of “rewarding terrorism.” The 1998 cruise missile attacks 
were balanced against normalization of relations, which presumably 
meant the removal of sanctions and official recognition of the regime. 
The public record does not show any specific threats or the insistence 


After September 11 the Bush administration continued coercive 
diplomacy. Bush gave the Taliban several “second chances” after issu- 
ing a public ultimatum for compliance and even after launching mil- 
itary operations, However, the Taliban leadership may not have be- 
lieved U.S. promises. In October the offer to “moderates” of a place 
in a future government was a threat to the leaders who were clearly 
not moderates. As coercive military pressure mounted, the Taliban’s: 
ability to comply decreased correspondingly. This relationship sug- 
gests another potential paradox: as the defending state escalates the 


conception of U.S, capabilities or motivation after September 11. One 
could argue that the Bush administration should have been more 
patient in waiting for a Tesponse to its demands, and the public use of 
an ultimatum by both Bush and Blair may have set back efforts to 
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reach a compromise. However, the United States had made the same 
demand consistently since 1998. The Taliban had taken three years 
to consider its options. Situational factors (the advent of winter and of 
Ramadan) also constrained the Bush administration’s choices, 


Implications 


It is important for a government to know which adversaries can be 
coerced and which cannot. This determination is harder to make in the 
case of states than of nonstates, probably because policymakers assume 
that states possess tangible assets that their leaders and citizens value 
enough not to want to risk losing them. A regime may be willing to sac- 
rifice its hold on power rather than comply with the coercer’s demands. 
Furthermore, the government may be mistaken in believing that the 
regime that is assisting terrorism can comply with its demands. Possibly 
the ‘Taliban leaders believed that turning over Bin Laden would cost 
them their tenure anyway, because the surrender would remove what 
legitimacy they had. As they said, it was an issue of faith. Possibly the 
Taliban was also so dependent on or intermingled with al Qaeda forces 
that it had no control over Bin Laden from the outset. 

Before September 11 the United States found it difficult to threaten 
escalation or to communicate a sense of urgency. Terrorism was not 
the top national security priority. One could blame lack of domestic 
public support, owing to failure to recognize the threat or aversion to 
U.S. military casualties.1°9 However, the Clinton administration did 
not advocate or try to justify a stronger coercive policy against the Tal- 
iban or against Pakistan. The anticipation of international disapproval 
of the use of force might also have restricted policy choices. Further- 
more, the hiatus between the last months of the Clinton adminis- 
tration and the Bush administration’s conclusion of the policy review 
process the next fall created a policy vacuum. 

Many questions remain. One is whether the Taliban’s compliance 
with the demand to turn over Bin Laden and his associates and 
to shut down al Qaeda’s training camps would actually have halted ter- 
rorism or prevented the September 11 attacks. The hijacking 
plot, like most other spectacular terrorist attacks, was initiated years 
in advance. Al Qaeda might have survived without sanctuary in 
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Aighanistan. The leadership of Bin Laden may not be critical to the 
organization’s existence. 

Another question concerns the alternatives to coercive diplomacy. 
Was there a strategy with a better conceptual fit, leaving aside the 
issue of whether it would be politically acceptable? Even the “war on 
terrorism” has not guaranteed long-term success. Terrorism is extra- 
ordinarily hard to control, much less defeat, especially in the short 
term. The outcomes of policies are highly uncertain and contingent. 
Neither scholars nor practitioners know precisely how and why cam- 
paigns of terrorism end.1!0 Expectations of what coercive diplomacy 
can achieve may be too high. 

Policymakers need a mix of strategies. They also need to be con- 
sistent and clear about the strategies they are using, to ensure that 
they are compatible with each other, and to tailor them to a range of 
different actors, not all of whom are adversaries, Policymakers must 
resign themselves to dealing with high levels of ambiguity, complex- 
ity, and uncertainty. Success and failure will be hard to judge. 
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